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HAMILTON HALL SUPPLEMENT 


OPENING CEREMONIES 


On the afternoon of Saturday, February second, the completion 
of Hamilton Hall was celebrated by a largely attended meeting of 
alumni and students, including a number of the trustees and officers 
of the University. Julien T. Davies, ’66, president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Columbia College, presided. 

President Davies called the meeting to order and delivered the 
following address: 


SPEECH OF JULIEN T. Davies, ’66 


Fellow alumni and students of Columbia and friends of the College: 

We have met here today for the purpose of witnessing and cele- 
brating the opening, for the service of the College, of Hamilton 
Hall—the future home of the old school of arts. From the time 
that the University established itself on its present site, the crying 
need has been for a building which would shelter the undergraduates 
of Columbia College, provide them with class-rooms, and afford 
them such accommodations for meetings and reunions as are abso- 
lutely essential to the fostering of a proper college spirit. At an 
outlay of a half a million of dollars, that need has been met, and 
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the College and University enriched by the generosity of the 
donor of this great and magnificent building. 

Probably the first thought of every alumnus of Columbia Col- 
lege who enters this hall today will be that of gratitude to the 
individual whose interest in the College and whose munificence has 
given us this home. That the gift was made anonymously, that 
we do not know whom we should thank, that we cannot meet him 
face to face and tell him that he has warmed our hearts toward 
him and has given inspiration to renewed effort to every lover of 
our alma mater, does not make his generosity less gratifying, or 
the results less far-reaching. 

We will not seek to penetrate his disguise; we will respect his 
wishes, and his secret, but we cannot be prevented from giving him 
a message of good-will and appreciation, which we trust in some 
mysterious way will reach him in his seclusion, and tell him that 
those who know him not, indeed know him well; and that though 
concealed, we recognize him as a true son of Columbia. But there 
is one whose agency we cannot be prevented from recognizing in 
this great benefaction, who is not unknown to us, who is one of 
ourselves, who shares our love and our hopes for the old college as 
well as for the new university, our president and fellow-alumnus 
Nicholas Murray Butler. We are indebted to Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge of the class of 1903, for the gift of Hartley Hall; to gen- 
erous and concealed donors for the beautiful chapel to be dedicated 
tomorrow, and to the unknown but not less honored benefactor 
for the gift of this building; but it was the advice and influence 
of President Butler which secured these magnificent edifices. All 
honor to the man who has rendered such noble services to his 
alma mater. His fellow-alumni offer him their heartfelt thanks 
and congratulations. 

Nor can we fail to express our gratification that nearly fifty 
years of service to the college are to be crowned by the installation, 
in an official home, befitting the greatness of alma mater, of our 
dearly loved fellow-alumnus, Dean Van Amringe. Henceforth, 
we will find him in such surroundings as should be his, as the pre- 
ceptor and the friend of the undergraduates, as the companion and 
one of the leaders of the alumni, and as the Dean of the College. 
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The graduates of the school of arts yield no light allegiance 
to the University. We rejoice in her great position, in her ever- 
increasing influence, her rapid growth, her wide sweep of power, 
her many component parts, and, were occasion to arise, we would 
show the same willingness to rally to her defense, as we would 
were the general government of our country attacked; but the doc- 
trine of State rights—good Republicans as many of us may be— 
nevertheless finds lodgment in our hearts, when we consider our 
relation to the school of arts as one of the stars in the flag of our 
University. Our dearest affections are given to the alma mater, 
the school in which we passed our youth, where we imbibed those 
principles which have so deeply influenced our characters and our 
careers, where we lived in the plastic and formative stage, and 
where we enjoyed those friendships, which are different from those 
of later years, and around whose memories cling the soft light of 
dawn and the tender tints of the rising sun. Different—I will not 
say less—is the love for the University, the magnus pater who rules 
with scepter and with crown his different subjects. We are all 
citizens of the great state we call the University, but as alumni of 
Columbia College, we are blood relations. The University is our 
country, but the College is our family, and whatever may be the 
demands upon us of that country, however eager and full may be 
our responses to them, the tenderest ties and the deepest feelings 
are those that cluster around the family relation. 

Our reverence for the distinguished alumni who in their turn 
have enjoyed the benefits of our college is akin to the pride of 
family and of race. The graduates of today can claim and should 
feel, that they are the intellectual descendants of the great men 
whose natural powers were developed by the fostering care of 
alma mater. Founded as King’s College in 1754, Columbia Col- 
lege for the first fifty years of its life numbers as its alumni many 
of the leading citizens of the colony and State of New York. This 
must necessarily have been so, for the population of the city of New 
York was but ten thousand in 1754, and the leading families who 
then controlled public positions and power, were few in number, 
and received their education mostly from Columbia College. To 
enumerate the distinguished graduates of the latter part of the 
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eighteenth century is almost to call the roll of the leading men of 
their day. I shall not attempt it. 

But the greatest of our undergraduates, for whom this Hall is 
named, was Alexander Hamilton. We had a Hamilton Hall in 
our old home in Forty-ninth Street. It is fitting that his name and 
memory should be further perpetuated by calling after him this 
splendid home of the College, this building where, every day dur- 
ing their college course, the students of the school of arts will be 
reminded of his devotion to the interests of the college of which 
he was a trustee, and of his great and luminous services to his 
country. One cannot think of Hamilton’s career, his efforts and 
his services, without considering the position he would take, were 
he today in our midst, with regard to the relations .of the alumni 
of the College to its government, and without realizing that he 
would be standing in regard to that matter upon the same platform 
upon which he made his first great speech in 1774: “ representa- 
tion of constituents in a free government.” His eloquence and 
wisdom were enlisted in favor of the right of a free people to 
participate in the government of their own country. What is 
more fitting than that the opening of this building which bears 
his name, and which marks a new era in the growth and prosperity 
of his college, should be signalized by the admission of his fellow- 
alumni to participation through their elected representatives, in 
the government of their alma mater? 

Undoubtedly, alumni have always been to some extent trustees 
of Columbia College. Samuel Verplanck, a graduate of the first 
class of King’s College, was early taken into the board. It is true 
that many of our professors and a majority of the board of trus- 
tees at the present time are alumni of the College, but that is in 
a way accidental. 

These selections are not of alumni as such, and do not bear 
that representative character, which creates a sense of responsi- 
bility and of deep interest. The alumni of Columbia College are 
members of it. It has been well said that a College consists of 
trustees, professors, alumni and undergraduates. Our alumni 
never have been willing, and they never should be willing, to con- 
sider that their relations are ended with graduation. They are 
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capable of giving to the college that lateral support which is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of every edifice whose foundations go deep 
and whose superstructure towers high. It must never be forgotten 
that Columbia College owes great debts of gratitude to many of 
her alumni whose generosity has been freely bestowed to endow 
her in various ways, but the inquiry remains to what greater ex- 
tent would not the alumni as a body have given their interest and 
poured out their substance for the College, had they felt the close 
tie of being represented in the board of trustees by men of their 
own choice? For nearly a hundred years, the alumni of Columbia 
College by their organizations and by the compactness of associa- 
tion have made evident their willingness to be exploited for the 
benefit of Columbia College. Former boards of trustees unfortu- 
nately have neglected to recognize the value of this great factor 
of usefulness to the College, and indeed have refused to even con- 
sider the possibility of utilizing it. 

The earliest information obtained with respect to associated 
alumni, relates to a request made in 1861 by a Society of Graduates 
to the trustees, for leave to fit up and use a room in the College 
for meeting and for the purpose of reading papers on literary and 
scientific subjects. The first alumni association, however, of which 
we have absolutely authentic information was founded in 1825. 
At that time, when the trustees opened the college library for the 
use of the alumni, they raised a subscription for a fund to purchase 
books. They happily stated their objects to be to “ perpetuate the 
remembrance of those happy days which the members had spent 
in their juvenile years, whilst pursuing their studies within these 
walls, to cement that friendship which ought ever to exist between 
those who have imbibed the elements of polite learning from the 
same alma mater, to devote annually some innocent and joyous 
hours in recalling to mind the pleasure of their early days, and to 
take into consideration the most effectual means of diffusing. the 
principles of science and virtue throughout our happy land.” 

We find in 1836 the Society of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege, through a committee of twenty-nine, cooperating with the 
students and officers of the College in celebrating the semi-centen- 
nial of the granting of the charter of the College in 1787. 
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In 1854, the alumni of Columbia College had the honor, so far 
as I can ascertain, of being the first to agitate the proposition that 
alumni representation in the board of trustees was necessary and es- 
sential to give to the College the complete force of what would other- 
wise be the scattered interest of the alumni in its welfare. A meeting 
was held by the alumni of the College on April 22, 1854, at 
which a powerful and representative general committee of thirty- 
two alumni of various classes between 1791 and 1853 was ap- 
pointed, and at which it was resolved, “ That it is not expedient 
for the alumni to join in the proposed celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of this College until an understanding is had with the 
trustees as to the spirit of the proposed celebration and of the 
future governance of the College.” The intention of the com- 
mittee to further formal representation of the alumni on the board 
of trustees was foreshadowed in this resolution and was fully 
expressed in their report. The argument in favor of this plan 
cannot be better put than in the language of one of the sub-com- 
mittees of this general committee who, in speaking of the resources 
of Columbia College, said: “ Now, when it is considered that this 
great means of usefulness is held in public trust for the liberal 
education of all without distinction, to train the minds of those 
who may lead the State or govern the country with no object but 
the public good, without a private, personal, sectarian or party 
advantage contemplated by the Charter, or which can be pursued 
without violating its general, catholic spirit, can any argument be 
needed to prove that such a trust should not be left to the manage- 
ment of a close corporation reproducing itself in perpetual succes- 
sion? Such a mode of vesting a public trust is as repugnant to 
good sense, as it is utterly opposed to the principles of our time and 
country. The propriety of renewing the governing body with 
fresh life, various modes of thought and feeling, different experi- 
ences and power, must be manifest, and your Committee will not 
swell their report by further dilating on the reasons for such a 
change but will proceed to suggest a different system.” The 
board of trustees were absolutely opposed to these sentiments, and 
refused to confer with the committee of the alumni. So strong 
was the antagonism between the trustees and alumni at that time, 
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that the intention of the trustees to hold the proposed public celebra- 
ion of the centennial of the granting of the original charter of 
the College was abandoned. In 1856 the alumni reorganized 
under the name of the “ Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College,” and adopted a new constitution with the following pre- 
amble: “The alumni of Columbia College with a grateful sense of 
their obligations to alma mater for the intellectual and moral training 
they received within her walls, desirous of perpetuating the friend- 
ships they established during their course in college, and persuaded 
of their duty as far as. in them lies, of promoting the great interests, 
to maintain the just influence, and eager to enlarge the proper 
sphere of Columbia College as an institution of sound learning and 
practical education, the better to secure these ends, do agree to unite 
as an association.” This comprehensive and accurate expression of 
the depth of feeling and perception of duty entertained by the 
alumni, has been continued since that time as a statement of the 
objects of the association, which was incorporated by the legisla- 
ture of the State of New York in 1874. Among the objects of the 
association enumerated in its charter, chapter 520 of the Laws of 
1874, is “ to appoint from time to time (if the trustees of Columbia 
College shall consent thereto, and with such restrictions, if any, 
as said trustees shall prescribe) such number of trustees of said 
College as said College may by general rules, or from time to time, 
authorize said corporation hereby constituted to appoint.” 

This agitation for alumni representation in the board in 1854, 
although it was not successful in its immediate objects, was soon 
followed by restoration of harmonious relations between the trus- 
tees and the alumni, and greatly stimulated the interest of the 
alumni in the College, and led to a number of reforms which were 
undertaken by the trustees in consequence of the active influence 
and expression of the views of the alumni. Not until 1866, how- 
ever, did Harvard College take the lead in granting to its alumni 
formal representation in its board of overseers. Forty-two col- 
leges of the United States have now adopted that system of col- 
lege government, employing different means of arriving at the 
same general result. It may be said that all the leading colleges 
of the United States, excepting Columbia, have come to the con- 
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clusion, that there must be official representative relations between 
certain members of the board of trustees and the alumni to suc- 
cessfully conserve and obtain the benefit of the great force of the 
inevitable and natural interest of the alumni in the college of their 
graduation. 

In 1876 the alumni association again agitated the subject of 
alumni representation. The board of trustees at our request ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with a committee of the association 
upon the subject of the best means of causing the influence of the 
alumni to be made a benefit to the College. It must be admitted 
that the committee of the alumni came to this conference with the 
preconceived view, that the best, and indeed the only means of 
causing the influence of the alumni to be made a benefit to the 
college, was to give the alumni formal representation in the board 
of trustees, through members of that board, to be either elected by 
the alumni or nominated by them with the implied understanding 
that they would be elected by the board. The conference was had, 
but came to nothing. The board of trustees of that day was not 
ready to accept this view. Again, in 1883, when the board of trus- 
tees published and distributed an appeal to the public for means to 
raise the College to the level of a great university, a committee from 
the alumni was appointed to confer with the board of trustees as 
to the means by which such aid could be most effectively rendered. 
A conference was requested by the committee of the alumni upon 
this subject, and a committee of the board of trustees was appointed 
to confer with the alumni committee. Our committee again sug- 
gested conferring upon the graduates the right of electing a por- 
tion of the trustees as vacancies should occur, to hold office for 
stated terms, but the committee of the trustees were not prepared 
even to take the matter into serious consideration; and the great 
opportunity of enlisting the alumni as a body as active allies of 
the board of trustees, was again lost, and at a time when their 
energies could have been most usefully employed. 

The most important material aid that the alumni association 
has given to Columbia College, as a body, was the raising of a fund 
of one hundred thousand dollars with which the first story of Me- 
morial Hall has been built. 
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In 1900 the association presented to the University a portrait 
of Dean Van Amringe, in commemoration of his forty years of 
service as an officer of the College. The association has had carved 
upon the face of Hamilton Hall the three seals used at different 
periods by the corporation of Columbia College, which you have 
today seen there, which show the historic growth of the College 
under the governors of King’s College, the Regents of the University 
and the trustees of Columbia College. The alumni association has 
presented to the College the portraits and autograph letters of the 
alumni and views of the old college which now hang in the Dean’s 
offices and the library in Hamilton Hall. At the present time, the 
alumni association is considering whether it will undertake the erec- 
tion of a statue of Alexander Hamilton in front of this hall, but 
these matters are trifling compared to the possibilities of advantages 
to the College, both direct and indirect, if the entire body of alumni 
were brought into close relations with the board of trustees and 
endowed with the sense of responsibility and the quickened interest 
which would exist if members of that board were the selection of 
alumni, and, therefore, were their direct representatives. 

It is not opportune here and now to discuss the different means 
and methods that exist and have been employed by various colleges 
to bring about the main result. At the present time, the organiza- 
tion of the alumni of Columbia College is so perfected that the right 
of suffrage could be easily exercised, and in such a manner as to 
obtain without difficulty a fair and full expression of the choice of 
the graduates. In addition to the main association situated in this 
city, under the auspices of the alumni council thirty-three different 
alumni associations have been organized in twenty different States. 
While it is true that these different associations are not limited in 
their membership to the school of arts, they would be available 
in facilitating the exercise, on the part of such graduates, of the 
voting power, if it were accorded to them. 

It is to be hoped that this matter will receive the serious atten- 
tion of the board of trustees and that this body of its own motion 
will take up the subject and propose a plan for a formal representa- 
tion of the alumni by members selected by the alumni. It seems 
as if it were wasteful to fail to conserve and put into operation the 
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full power and force of a vital, living interest in the affairs of the 
College on the part of its alumni. Today there is no cohesion 
among the alumni, such as would exist were the members of the 
board, to a greater or less extent, their direct representatives. The 
board of trustees, notwithstanding that so many of them are alumni, 
has not been selected by the alumni, and that fact alone makes them 
to a considerable extent a body separate and with no link of con- 
nection with the alumni as a whole. Were the alumni, strictly 
speaking, constituents of the board, with the right of criticism of 
their own representatives, and the duty of granting approbation 
when deserved, the general features of college government, of 
college growth, of college usefulness, would assume an importance 
in the eyes of every alumnus, and what is now a languid and at 
best a sentimental interest, would develop into that close attention 
which a man gives to his own affairs, in the outcome of which he 
feels a personal interest. I do not believe that the importance of 
this change to the College can be exaggerated. The fact that Co- 
lumbia College is today almost the only exception among the lead- 
ing colleges with regard to the adoption of formal alumni repre- 


sentation, indicates that the common judgment of those engaged 
in enterprises of the same class as ours, is against the course that 
we are pursuing in this regard. 

The matter has been well summed up by President Tucker, of 
Dartmouth who says: 


Alumni representation is in some form characteristic of every 
college which is self-governed, and it is beginning to find a place in 
institutions governed by the State. Representation in the govern- 
ing board changes the relation of the alumni from that of senti- 
ment to that of responsibility. It virtually unifies the whole body 
academic. 


It will be a happy and a glorious day for Columbia, and an auspi- 
cious omen for her future, if closely following upon this dedication 
of their new and permanent home, shall come the acceptance by the 
board of trustees as their own constituents of the thousands of 
alumni of Columbia College, who from all parts of the United 
States are stretching out their hands to be grasped by alma mater. 
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Will she, as heretofore, refuse the closeness of the tie that we proffer 
to her, or will she gain the strength and add to herself the power, 
which will come from devolving upon her sons the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of aiding her in the discharge of her great trust? 

Mr. Davies then introduced President Butler, who spoke as 


follows: 
SPEECH OF PRESIDENT BUTLER 


Fellow alumni: You can well understand that this is a proud 
and happy day for Columbia, and a not less proud and happy day 
for the alumnus who happens at the moment to be charged with 
the responsibilities of her presidency. Something that we have 
been hoping for, and working toward, and planning for for many 
years is now accomplished, and it is my duty and great pleasure 
this afternoon to declare Hamilton Hall, a gift to the University 
from an anonymous donor of princely generosity and high public 
spirit, ready for use at the opening of the second half-year on Mon- 
day morning, as the new and permanent home of Columbia College. 

Splendid as this building is, much as it means to us, arid impor- 
tant as is the significance of our gathering in celebration today, 
they are all but one more step in the development of the consistent, 
carefully thought out, and, as we believe, wise policy, in the develop- 
ment of what I have ventured to call our great national, demo- 
cratic, university upon the foundation of a typical American col- 
lege. It would not mean much to us, or to New York, or to the 
cause of education in the United States, to erect this great building 
unless it stood for a sound and well-tested idea. We believe that 
it does so stand; and we are prepared, all of us, with united voice— 
to expound and defend that idea as Columbia’s contribution to the 
cause of present-day higher education in the United States. That 
idea is simply this,—that we shall not aim to produce lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, architects or teachers, save upon the founda- 
tion laid by the broad and liberal training which opens the minds 
and refines the spirits of men. We are committed absolutely to 
that policy, and we are committed to it in our own peculiar way. 

We are not much given to trying educational experiments here 
at Columbia unless we happen to believe in them ourselves. We 
have cut loose from two contrasting and conflicting policies of 
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which we disproved, and we have cut loose from them by the unan- 
imous vote of an experienced and representative faculty after nearly 
three years of the most patient consideration and discussion. 

We have set aside as unsatisfactory to us the proposition that 
men may proceed directly from so-called fitting or preparatory 
schools, secondary schools, to the professional and technical schools 
of the University. We are not interested in the training of pro- 
fessional men who know no more of letters, of science, of philosophy 
and of economics than they get in the secondary schoolroom of an 
American city or town. We propose to insist that there shall be 
added to that so much and such general training as the American 
college can and will afford. 

We also dissent from the view, sometimes preached to us both 
here and elsewhere, that we should not admit students to our pro- 
fessional and technical schools, until they have spent a fixed period 
of time in a College course, regardless of how they spend the time 
or what intellectual progress they may make. We have declared 
ourselves for a standard that is based upon the quality of intellectual 
performance. We have placed our standard where we think it 
should be; and the man who reaches that standard, whether he 
be a graduate of Columbia College or not, is permitted to pass into 
the professional and technical schools. We have erected Hamilton 
Hall as a great laboratory in which that policy is to be put to the 
test of the next generation’s experience. 

As an indication of what our judgment tells us that experience 
is likely to be, you may be interested to know that all the students 
now enrolled in Columbia College could sit in the classrooms of 
this building at one and the same time, and have as their guests all 
the students enrolled in the academic or literary departments of 
Princeton and Yale, and there would be no two in the same seat. 
In other words, we believe the time has come when the American 
public is ready to go forward with what may be termed, for lack 
of a better description, the Columbia conception of the place of the 
college in life and of the place of the college in the American 
University. 

That is the experiment which it is proposed to attempt to work 
out here. It is, of course, not an experiment with dead things, 
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not an experiment with lecture halls and laboratories and studies, 
however attractive and beautiful these may be. It is an experi- 
ment with human minds and human souls; and its success will be 
tested a generation hence by the product of Columbia College in 
men. Judging the future by the past, we are perfectly confident 
as to what the success of the experiment will be. 

I have been very much interested, as every son of Columbia 
must have been, in the address of the chairman of the afternoon, 
the president of the Association of the Alumni of Columbia College. 
In the course of what he said to us he has touched upon one 
thought which is of more than usual importance. He has touched 
upon a thought which goes to the very foundation of the proper 
conception of the place of a university in a democracy. Although 
he did not express it so, I venture to think he would permit me to 
paraphrase what he said, by saying: “ Once a member of the Uni- 
versity, always a member.” Once a name has gone upon the 
matriculation book of the University it should never be removed 
save for an act of dishonor. That means that the University is 
a living and growing society of men, of whom some are charged 
with important and direct responsibilities for its policy and govern- 
ment, but all of whom are charged with responsibility for the 
ideals and for the character of the University, and for its larger 
relationships to the public. It is almost as easy for a conspicuous 
alumnus in high place, although not connected officially with the ad- 
ministration of the university, to do it harm by the loss of personal 
character through some public act, as it is for the board of trustees 
or faculties to injure it by a wrong policy. It is very easy to 
injure a university’s name and influence, which is like the reputa- 
tion of a good woman and must at all times be above suspicion 
and most jealously guarded. 

A university consists of the scholars who teach, of the scholars 
who learn, and of those who have left it and passed out into the 
life of affairs. The scholars who teach and the scholars who learn 
are in physical contact with the university day by day; it is their 
temporary or their permanent home. They live its life and they 
build its character through their teaching and example. The 
scholars who have passed out into the world of affairs are, how- 
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ever, none the less members of the university; and in my judgment 
no stone should be left unturned to make them feel that they are 
such, and to keep that membership alive, active and responsible. 
As Mr. Davies has so admirably said, the alumni should have 
added to sentiment a sense of responsibility. If there can be 
worked out and proposed any practicable plan for maintaining 
the University in closer touch with its alumni through bringing 
their representatives in to share in its administration, that plan 
would commend itself to my personal judgment. I believe it helps 
immensely to add to the natural feeling of alumni just that touch 
of responsibility, if some way can be found in which to unite in 
closer bonds our members from Maine to California and even more 
distant parts of the world, so that they may feel that the Columbia 
of their boyhood and of their youth is still the Columbia of their 
manhood, their middle life and their old age, far apart as they 
may be scattered. 

There is one other aspect of the exercises of today which 
touches every Columbia man very deeply, and that is not its rela- 
tionship to the educational problems, not its relationship to the 
university’s government, not its relationship to anything academic, 
but its relationship to a life that we love and that has been lived 
for Columbia. To have Hamilton Hall while the friend and 
teacher of all of us can be its presiding genius makes it mean many 
times what it would have meant later on. That forty-seven years 
of service for Columbia should be indefinitely added to by the 
pleasure and the happiness that he finds in this hall, is the wish 
of every Columbia man for “ Old Van Am.” 


Dean Van Amringe, upon being invited by the chairman to 
respond, was received with such applause that it was some minutes 
before he could be heard. 


SPEECH OF DEAN VAN AMRINGE 
Fellow alumni: This is a great day for the College. Now, for 
the first time since Columbia was installed on these heights, our 
alma mater has a home of her own—a building more stately and 
beautiful, as of right it ought to be, more gracious and significant 
than any other on the grounds of the University. 
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You are all aware of the long continued, and still continuing, 
discussion of the whole scheme of education from the alphabet 
to the doctorate of philosophy. In this argument little, or nothing 
has been allowed to custom and tradition or to be taken for granted ; 
everything, rather, has been subjected to the severest tests that 
tuitionary progress, the advancement of learning, its diversification 
and manifold applications to the art of living, could supply. The 
end sought has been, and is, to provide a sufficient training and 
accomplishment in the least possible time; in the language of the 
day, to get the quickest return for every expenditure of time and 
effort. One prominent and insistent note has been heard through- 
out—education from first to last must be practical. But what is 
an adequate training and accomplishment to prepare a youth for 
active and responsible life, and what is the true meaning of prac- 
ticality in the education that precedes entrance upon specific prepara- 
tion for a particular vocation, are questions as yet unanswered in a 
way satisfactory to all the parties and interests concerned. The 
extremists on one side, over-responsive to the superficial, rather 
than to the deep and genuine spirit of this age, affirm that no study 
should be pursued, the proximate use of which can not be made 
apparent. The extremists of the other side, too little moved by the 
call of the time, contend that, by so much as a study becomes use- 
ful in its application to business interests and the ordinary affairs 
of life, it becomes commercialized and loses its educational value. 
Of the elements which enter into these two extremes, there are 
many combinations, and the educational customer may have almost 
any blend that suits his particular taste. 

In such a disputation, it was inevitable that the status of the 
American college should be called in question. On one hand, it 
has been held that much as learning may advance, whatever new 
worlds of letters and science and art may be revealed to the de- 
lighted gaze of mankind, whatsoever new avenues of activity may 
invite the eager aspirant to reputation and fortune, however much 
the profession of teaching may improve in directness and effi- 
ciency: yet and nevertheless, the college of our fathers, with its 
practically rigid curriculum of four years duration, has so fully 
demonstrated its effectiveness in making men who, in turn, have 
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made history, that it has become sacrosanct and should be main- 
tained inviolate. This doctrine would have been received without 
a dissenting murmur in that pleasant land “in which it seemed 
always afternoon,” where there was “no joy but calm,” “a land 
where all things always seem’d the same”; but in a community 
where it is morning or night but never afternoon, where one in- 
terest treads swiftly upon another and new interests, political, 
financial, commercial, social, intellectual, moral, spiritual, are con- 
stantly making themselves known, it has been ruthlessly assailed, 
and the very opposite urged in its place. There have been, and 
are, those who protest that the college has outlived its usefulness 
and should be entombed with other relics of a bygone time; that 
in the course of years and training the intellect has become so 
greatly quickened and enlarged, the art of putting things to young 
and inquiring minds has so vastly developed and heightened, the 
secondary schools have so wonderfully grown in efficacy and scope, 
subjects deemed “ advanced ” a third of a century ago have become 
so simple and elementary, the several professions have grown so 
exacting in their demands and instruction in professional schools 
now covers so wide a field and is so liberal in character: that, there- 
fore, the interposition of the college between the secondary school 
and the professional or university faculty is a disturbing element, 
a time losing and detrimental contrivance and should be altogether 
eliminated, part of its work being relegated to the high school and 
academy and the rest of it committed to that aggregation of pro- 
fessional schools and advanced courses in letters and science called 
the University. 


9 66 


In medio tutissimus tbis. 


In the controversies to which I have briefly alluded, Columbia 
has taken a prominent part, and has reached, for herself at least, 
definite conclusions. Not to weary you with detail, I may say 
that President Butler expressed, very early in his administration, 
the belief that, as “in the long run the greatest university will be 
the one which devotes the most care to its undergraduates,” “ too 
much care and attention can not be given to the students in Co- 
lumbia College ” ; and then, more suo, had his belief translated into 
practice as speedily as it could judiciously be done. With regard 
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to the course of study, its character and duration; after a full and 
most painstaking investigation by committees and thorough dis- 
cussion by the entire college faculty, all extending over two years, 
a decision was arrived at, and found unanimous expression in the 
very admirable curriculum which has been in effect for the last 
year and a half. Therein is contained the answer of Columbia 
as to what is true practically in education and, consequently, what 
is an adequate amount of training and accomplishment to fit a man i] 
to enter upon active and responsible life. 
And this curriculum, constructed from the college point of view | 
and not from that of any professional or special interest, though all 
such interests were in mind and adequately taken care of, answers 
also the interesting and vital question as to the status of at least 
one American college. To make assurance doubly sure, to declare 
so emphatically and unmistakably that even the wayfaring man 
can not err therein, that this college is to be jealously guarded and 
fostered with care, is not to abandon the making of men for the 
sake of making merely professional men and specialists, is to retain 
its historic identity and a reasonable independence, is not to dimin- 
ish in influence but is to grow in importance till the whole univer- 
sity in its length and breadth and height and depth shall rest upon 
it as a solid and enduring foundation, this splendid building has 
been erected for its especial use. This edifice embodies in a com- 
manding and lasting form so much of inestimable value to those | 
who love the old college and all for which it stands, it so decks our 
alma mater “ with excellency and dignity,” it so arrays her “ with | 
honour and majesty,” that Hamilton Hall is more gracious and 
significant than any other of the buildings which crown this site. 
That the College and its more recent activities appeal not only 
to us who are, in a way, “ native here and to the manner born,” 
but also to the public at large, is evidenced by the fact that, of late, 
the College has grown more rapidly than any part of the Univer- 
sity proper, and that today the students primarily registered in it 
exceed in number those who are so registered in any other school 
of the corporation of The Trustees of Columbia College in the City 
of New York. 
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It is a happy and expressive circumstance that the two most 
beautiful buildings on these heights of ours, St. Paul’s Chapel and 
Hamilton Hall, should be opened and dedicated to their daily 
uses at the same time. It is an omen that the designs of the pious 
and statesmanlike founders of King’s College have not been lost 
sight of, that neither adversity nor prosperity, nor the glamour of 
material success, nor the seductiveness of a cynical philosophy, nor 
“the apotheosis of the immediately useful,” nor “any other crea- 
ture,” has been able to obscure the vision of their successors, or to 
impair their purpose that this College, while necessarily adapting 
itself to changed and changing conditions, shall yet continue to live 
and to labor “ for the glory of Almighty God and the Advance- 
ment of the public good in both Church and State.” 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Brodix, the president of the 
Senior class. 
SPEECH OF JOHN W. Bropix 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, members of the faculty, alumni 
and fellow students: To the students of Columbia College this is 


a day of great rejoicing, for today they receive that which gen- 
erations of Columbia men have hoped for—a permanent college 
home. 


On behalf of the students of the College I wish to thank our 
able president who presides over all this University but has so in- 
terceded in our behalf that we have this splendid College Hall. I 
wish to thank our beloved dean for his untiring zeal and long years 
of devotion in our cause. I wish also to thank the generous donor, 
modest and unknown, who has bestowed upon us this princely gift. 

We of the College who have seen the ground broken, the corner- 
stone laid, the progress of the construction and final completion 
of this building, are eager to begin our life under its roof. 
It will centralize our interests, give us strength and union, and, 
we hope, our original preeminent position. 

We who are to inaugurate this new life, feel the responsibility 
but are proud of the distinction that it falls to us to transplant those 
traditions so dear to you alumni, and to us. And we promise you 
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that under the guidance of our beloved dean we undertake the per- 
formance of this duty with true Columbia spirit. 

Here, within this hall, will each of us strive for a mind trained 
to observe accurately, reason clearly, and express fearlessly its own 
convictions. When we leave alma mater may we hold high her 
ideals and in her light see the truth and make it prevail. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


On the evening of February 2, the Association held a special 
meeting in one of the large lecture rooms of Hamilton Hall. About 
two hundred and fifty members were present. The first business 
transacted was the amendment of the constitution of the Associa- 
tion so as to permit the appropriation of the principal and interest 
of the permanent fund of the Association “to such purposes as may 
be recommended by the Standing Committee and designated by a 
two-thirds vote of members of the Association present at a regular 
or special meeting thereof.” The adoption of this amendment was 
necessary to enable the Association to act upon the recommendations 
contained in the report of the special committee appointed by the 
standing committee, to consider a plan for procuring a statue of 
Alexander Hamilton for Hamilton Hall. This report was made 
to the Association at its annual meeting held on October 29, 1906, 
and is printed in full at page 265. 

Immediately upon the adoption of the amendment and upon the 
recommendation of the standing committee, the Association, by a 
two-thirds vote upon the motion of Dean Van Amringe, adopted 
the following resolution : 


Resolved, First :—That the president of the Association be and 
he hereby is authorized to appoint a committee of ten to arrange 
for the purchase and installation of the Hamilton statue by William 
Ordway Partridge, ’85, referred to in the report already submitted 
to this Association and dated October 29, 1906. 

Second :—That for the purposes mentioned the Association ap- 
propriate the sum of five thousand dollars from its permanent 
fund. 

Third :—That the treasurer of the Association is hereby autho- 
rized and directed to pay such sum upon the order of a majority 
of the committee provided for by this resolution. 


The president of the Association subsequently appointed upon the 
committee created by this resolution the following alumni: Herbert 
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Livingston Satterlee, ’85; William G. Low, ’65; Arthur Delano 
Weekes, ’72; Spencer Aldrich, ’74; W. Fellowes Morgan, ’80; 
Willard Vinton King, ’89; Cortlandt Field Bishop, ’91 ; Andrew V. 
Stout, 93; Harry H. Flagler, ’97, and Robert L. Pierrepont, ’98. 

That part of the address of the president of the Association, 
delivered at the opening of Hamilton Hall, which referred to alumni 
representation on the board of trustees, received the hearty approval 
of the meeting and these resolutions were adopted in connection 
therewith: 


Resolved, that the thanks of this Association be and they hereby 
are extended to its president for his address at the opening of 
Hamilton Hall and that the secretary be authorized and directed 
to have printed the various addresses delivered at the opening exer- 
cises of Hamilton Hall and that when printed such addresses shall 
be distributed by him to the alumni of the College. 

Resolved, that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
consider that part of President Davies’s address at the opening of 
Hamilton Hall which referred to alumni representation on the board 
of trustees, and to report its conclusions to the Association. The 
President shall be chairman of this committee and the committee 
shall have power to add to its number. 


The president subsequently appointed upon the committee created 
by the last resolution the following alumni to serve with him: Fred- 
erick de Peyster Foster, ’68; Hon. Willard Bartlett, 69; T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, ’93, and Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 1903. 

The gratitude of the Association to the unknown donor of 
Hamilton Hall was expressed by the adoption of the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, that the secretary be and he hereby is directed to 
enter upon the minutes of this meeting, the thanks of this Associa- 
tion to the donor of Hamilton Hall for his gift to the University 
of their magnificent home for the College. 


After an interesting and lengthy discussion, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted as expressing the attitude of the 
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Association, upon the question of the restoration of football at 
Columbia : 


Resolved, that this Association earnestly desires and urges upon 
the president and the University athletic committee that football 
be reestablished at Columbia. 


The Association thereupon adjourned to the Faculty Club, 
where supper was served. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE UNFINISHED MODEL OF THE PROPOSED 
STATUE BY WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, 'S5 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
STATUE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


To the Association of the Alumni of Columbia College :— 


The undersigned were appointed by the standing committee of 
the Association to consider a plan for procuring a statue of Alex- 
ander Hamilton for Hamilton Hall and to report to the Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in October, 1906. 

The committee has examined the statue of Hamilton made by 
William Ordway Partridge, of the class of 1885, a sculptor of re- 
pute, who has already done excellent work for his alma mater. Mr. 
Partridge has given several years’ close study to the life of Hamil- 
ton and its most conspicuous and striking incidents, and to the 
proper representation of his form, his features and their expression, 
and his action in oratorical delivery. One result of his studies and 
labors may be seen in his statue of Hamilton executed for the 
Hamilton Club of Brooklyn a few years ago. The statue now in 
his studio, on the composition of which he has spent about three 
years, is, in the opinion of your committee, superior to that owned 
by the Hamilton Club. It is of heroic size and represents him as 
making one of his great speeches in the New York State Conven- 
tion of 1788 in favor of the ratification by New York of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It has been written that “ of the 
sixty-one delegates to this convention, which assembled at the court- 
house in Poughkeepsie on June 17, two-thirds were opposed to the 
Constitution: ” and yet so convincing and persuasive was Hamil- 
ton’s eloquence and so great his influence that to him more than 
to any other man, perhaps more than to all others, was due the 
desired ratification and the enrollment, at that time, of New York 
as one of the United States of America. The figure is admirable 
in every way, full of the vigor and grace of early manhood (he was 
then but thirty one years of age), and the whole expression is ani- 
mated, dignified, impressive and inspiring. Placed in front of 
Hamilton Hall and facing the College Quadrangle, which will in 
future, be the principal gathering place of College students, it 
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would form a suitable and most striking adornment of the grounds 
that are to be specifically those of the historic College. 

The statue, cast in bronze and placed upon a pedestal, is, in the 
opinion of your Committee, worth the price put upon it and at which 
it has been held, namely, fifteen thousand dollars. Mr. Partridge 
has, however, out of his affection for Columbia and from his desire 
to have the statue in a place so appropriate and commanding, agreed 
to undertake that it shall be placed in position for ten thousand 
dollars. The Committee is unanimous and urgent that his most 
generous undertaking shall be approved by this Association and 
that measures be at once, or as soon as practicable, taken to pro- 
cure it. 

The recommendations of the Committee are: First, that the 
Association shall, as soon as a special meeting can be called for 
the purpose, adopt the change in the Constitution of which notice 
has been given this evening by the standing committee. If the 
Association approve the purpose of the standing committee, five 
thousand dollars can well be, and will be, contributed by the Asso- 
ciation out of its present funds toward the sum named. The 
second recommendation is that the committee be authorized to add 


to its number and to solicit subscriptions to complete the necessary 
amount. 


While ten thousand dollars will procure the statue, as stated 
above, yet the committee would like authority to raise, if it can, 
a larger sum, not exceeding (say) twelve thousand dollars, that 
a fairer recompense may if possible be made to the sculptor and 
that opportunity be given him to furnish a better pedestal and have 
it suitably inscribed. 

Respectfully submitted 
J. H. Van AMRINGE 
ARTHUR D. WEEKES 
Juttan C. Harrison 


Committee 
October 29, 1906 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HAMILTON HALL IN UNDER- 
GRADUATE LIFE AT COLUMBIA* 


Hamilton Hall is destined to be the heart of Columbia College, 
precisely as Columbia College has been and is and will be, to my 
mind, the heart of the entire University. The concentration in 
it of the intellectual activities of the College has a meaning of 
its own. 

Many will see in the dedication today of this splendid structure 
simply an addition of one more building to the imposing group 
of halls which already adorn the campus of our University. Yet 
in it there is much more than this. It is safe to say that no other 
single building of the University is so significant in its relation to 
the whole of which it is a part. When Dean Van Amringe was 
insisting year after year, in season and out of season, sometimes 
with persuasive blandness and sometimes with oratorical violence, 
that Columbia College must possess a hall like this, very likely his 
earnestness was half misunderstood. His listeners always sym- 
pathized with his enthusiasm, but now and then amusement was 
mingled with their sympathy. They may have thought that his 
pride in the College led him to ask for this new hall, merely be- 
cause he desired Columbia College not to fall behind the rest of 
the University in external show. As I understand it, however, 
the learned Dean was not prompted by an insatiable appetite for 
architecture. That which lay back of all his earnest pleading was 
something far more fundamental, far more vital, and far more 
worthy of his ideals for the College. 

He felt, as all graduates of Columbia College who are familiar 
with its recent history must feel, that in the scattering of its work 
and the merging of its interests in other departments of the Uni- 
versity, there lay the greatest danger of its ultimate subordination, 
if not of its extinction. There was danger lest the clearness of 
its individuality should be blurred. There was danger lest its his- 
toric past should be forgotten. There was danger lest its rights 
and privileges and immunities should be ignored and blotted out. 
And if these things should happen, Columbia College, the base on 

*Reprinted from the Columbia Spectator of February 2, 1907 
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which the structure of the whole University has been reared, would 
disappear with all its fine traditions and all its humanizing in- 
fluences. 

Hence it is that the ceremonial today is full of meaning. It is 
the outward and visible sign that the College is to remain an entity, 
that there is to be no break between its future and its past. Its 
serious work, its undergraduate life, its very soul, are now pro- 
vided with a habitation which will in time develop into a stately 
quadrangle, the very sight of which will prove to the most casual 
observer that Columbia College stands proudly by itself. It is of 
the University, yet it is not lost within the University. Within 
its halls there will be fostered a spirit of pride in the old College 
and of loyalty to its traditions such as will leave its mark upon all 
Columbia men. 

The Hamilton Hall which was erected nearly thirty years ago, 
when Columbia had another home, marked the first stirrings of 
the growth which has transformed the small College of the older 
days into the great University of the present. The new Hamilton 
Hall accentuates no less emphatically the truth that amid all the 


change and swift expansion there still remains an important ele- 
ment of stability and wise conservatism. Columbia looks toward 
the future but it does not forget the past; and the old memories 
will be enriched by newer ones, all forming one harmonious con- 
tinuity. 

Much is said in the college papers, at student meetings, and at 


“ 


alumni dinners about the creation of a “ college spirit,’ and the 
attainment of a “college atmosphere.” These things, however, do 
not come by taking thought. The very fact that they are so much 
talked of is evidence enough that they are still to seek or that they 
exist precariously. If only the students of Columbia College give 
to it their genuine devotion, if they think of it with loyalty and 
love, then the college spirit and the college atmosphere will come 
unnoticed and unsought. The unification of the College makes 
this possible today; and this, I think, is the true meaning of the 
ceremony which is to give both to the College and to the University, 
the hall which bears the name of Columbia’s most famous son. 
Harry TuHursTon PEckK, ’81 
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HAMILTON HALL 


As compared with the other academic buildings of the Univer- 
sity, Hamilton Hall possesses a character and a dignity all its own. 
From whatever point the exterior is viewed it commands respect, 
and the spacious vestibule with its warm terra cotta coloring and 
bronze busts conveys an equally agreeable impression as to the 
interior. A description of the building was published in the 
QUARTERLY* when the building was in course of construction, but 
in connection with the opening of the hall some particulars may be 
of enough interest to bear repetition, especially to those of the 
alumni who were not present on that occasion. . 

The building stands on the south-west corner of Amsterdam 
Avenue and One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, and it is the inten- 
tion of the trustees to place Kent Hall, which will probably be the 
next to be erected, on the opposite corner. Its position in reference 
to the College quadrangle is shown by the accompanying diagram. 

In its materials and general architectural style, Hamilton Hall 
resembles the other University buildings, but a more extensive use 
has been made of stone, and it has received a somewhat more elabo- 
rate treatment, especially on the south front, the principal fagade, 
in which there are three entrances, grouped under a portico of 
massive columns. The external dimensions of the building are 
208 feet 8 inches by 55 feet 10 inches. On the first floor, im- 
mediately opposite the entrance, are the offices of the Dean; the re- 
mainder of the floor being occupied by the department of mathe- 
matics (see accompanying floor plan). The feature of the second 
floor is the College Study. This is a room somewhat more than 
fifty feet square, situated at the easterly end of the building and 
having light on three sides, furnished as a library and study, and 
containing five thousand volumes, selected especially for the use 
of undergraduates. So situated and so admirably equipped for 
the purpose, the Study cannot fail to be of the greatest value 
to the students. The remainder of this floor and of the mez- 
zanine floor above it will be occupied by the departments of Ro- 

* December, 1905. 
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mance and Germanic languages; the third floor by the depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin; the fourth floor by the department of 
English, and the fifth by the department of History. All of the 
upper floors can be reached by an elevator as well as by two flights 
of stairs, which, like the rest of the building, are fireproof. There 
are forty class-rooms ranging in seating capacity from thirty to 
two hundred and fifty students each, with a total seating capacity 
of twenty-five hundred. There are also forty-seven studies for 
officers, and large and well lighted locker-rooms and lavatories for 
the students. The building is connected with the University power- 
plant by a subway through which steam and electricity are con- 
veyed. 

The Hall stands upon a terrace five feet above the level of Hart- 
ley and Livingston, and a broad flight of granite steps will descend 
to the lower level. In the center of these steps, upon a granite 
platform and pedestal, the College Alumni Association purposes 
placing a bronze statue of Alexander Hamilton. 








DOORS OF HAMILTON HALL 
PRESENTED BY THE CLASS OF 1580 





Hamilton Hall Supplement 


GIFTS AND MEMORABILIA 


The class of 1880 has been the first to place in Hamilton Hall 
its memorial, consisting of the elaborate wrought iron grilles which 
guard the outer doors of the building and which constitute a con- 
spicuous ornament. The College Alumni Association paid the 
cost of carving the three seals of the corporation on stone escutch- 
eons immediately above the entrance, representing the three periods 
during which the College has been under the administration of the 
governors of King’s College, the regents of the University, and the 
board of trustees as now existing. Two gifts of an individual, 
Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, ’64, find a suitable place in the vestibule, 
and add much to its appearance; the one consisting of a very fine 
bronze bust of Augustus Cesar, mounted on a pedestal of green 
marble, given by Dr. Coles as a memorial of the professors of his 
time, their names being engraved upon the base; the other gift 
being a bronze head of Homer, similarly mounted. Several indi- 
viduals have already offered to add to the collection of plaster 
casts of representative men now in the College study. Another 
class is considering the placing of a stained glass window in the 
study, and the examples already given will doubtless lead still 
other classes as well as individuals to contribute in various ways 
to the beautification of the building. Many opportunities are 
offered in its ample halls and rooms; such as the substitution of 
marble columns for those of composition in the vestibule, and the 
erection of wall fountains for drinking water, for which places 
have been prepared on several floors. Scarcely anything would add 
more to the attractiveness of the rooms and corridors than a col- 
lection of large solar prints representing great works of art and 
nature. The College Association has taken the lead in this direc- 
tion by hanging in the Dean’s offices a collection of prints, of 
which one group represents the King’s College period; another the 
period when the College stood in Park Place, and another the 
Forty-ninth Street period. The Association has also presented 
a number of engraved portraits and autograph letters of distin- 
guished alumni, of which the following is a list: 


Samuel Johnson—First President of King’s College 1754-1763. 
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Samuel Provoost, class of 1758—Trustee of Columbia College 
1787-1801 ; Bishop of New York 1787-1815. 

John Jay, class of 1764—Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States 1784-1795; U. S. Envoy Extraordinary to 
Great Britain 1794; Governor of the State of New York 1795- 
1801 (two engravings). 

Egbert Benson, class of 1765—Judge of the New York Su- 
preme Court 1794-1801; Chief Judge, U. S. Circuit Court 180r- 
1802; Trustee of Columbia College 1804-1813. 

Robert R. Livingston, class of 1765—-Chancellor of the State 
of New York 1777-1801; U. S. Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
1781-1783; U. S. Minister to France 1801-1804. 

Alexander Hamilton, class of 1777—representing Hamilton 
as an Artillery Officer, full length, and Hamilton as Secretary of 
State—also an etching in the College Study. 

William Samuel Johnson—First President of Columbia Col- 
lege, 1787-1800. 

De Witt Clinton, class of 1786—Governor of the State of New 
York 1817-1821; 1825-1828. 

Daniel D. Tompkins, class of 1795—Governor of the State of 
New York 1807-1817; Vice-President of the United States 1817- 
1825. 

Gulian C. Verplanck, class of 1801—Trustee of Columbia Col- 
lege 1821-1826; Representative in Congress 1825-1833; Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of the State of New York 1858-1870. 

John Henry Hobart—Trustee of Columbia College 1801-1830; 
Bishop of New York 1811-1830. 

Samuel L. Mitchill—Professor of Natural History, Chemistry, 
Agriculture and other arts depending thereon 1792-1802. 

Hamilton Fish, class of 1827—Trustee of Columbia College 
1857-1893; U. S. Secretary of State 1869-1877. 

Abram S. Hewitt, class of 1842—Representative in Congress 
1875-1879; 1881-1886; Mayor of the City of New York 1887- 
1889; Trustee of Columbia College 1901-1903. 

Frederick A. P. Barnard—President of Columbia College 
1864-1889. 

Francis Lieber—Professor of History and Political Science 
1857-1872. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ORGANIZATIONS 


Atumni Councit.—Officers: John Howard Van Amringe, ’60, 
chairman ; Howard Van Sinderen, ’81 S., ’83 L., secretary and treas- 
urer, 35 Wall Street. Members: from the College—J. Howard Van 
Amringe, ’60, John B. Pine, ’77, Williard V. King, ’89; from the Law 
School—George W. Kirchwey, Dean, Howard Van Sinderen, ’83, Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby, ’98; from the College of Physicians and Surgeons— 
John S. Curtis, M.D., ’70, Frank W. Jackson, M.D., ’79, Walter Men- 
delson, M.D., ’79; from the Schools of Applied Science—Eben E. 
Olcott, ’74, Francis B. Crocker, ’82, James F. Kemp, ’84. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE.—Julien T. Davies, 
’66, president, 32 Nassau Street; William B. Symmes, Jr., ’98, secre- 
tary, 52 Broadway. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SuR- 
GEONS.—T. M. Cheesman, M.D., ’78, president; Henry Ewing Hale, 
M.D., ’96, secretary, 752 West End Avenue. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE LAw ScHooL.—Morgan J. O’Brien, 
75, president; Frederic White Shepard, ’97, secretary, 280 Broadway. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE.—John Parke 
Channing, E.M., ’83, president; Ralph E. Mayer, C.E., ’79, secretary, 
Columbia University. 

Society oF ArcuHiTEcTs.—D. Everett Waid, ’92, president; H. S. 
Kissam, Ph.B., ’86, secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue. 

ASSOCIATION OF Doctors oF PHILosopHy.—Frederic L. Luqueer, 
Ph.D., ’96, president; Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Ph.D., ’or, secretary, Co- 
lumbia University. 

AssoOcIATE ALUMNZ OF BARNARD COLLEGE.—Eva Sherwood Potter, 
’96, president; May Amerman Johnson, ’03, corresponding secretary, 
460 West 152d Street. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI AssocIA:ION.—R. R. Reeder, Ph.D., 
‘oo, president; Clara B. Kirchwey, corresponding secretary, 908 St. 
Nicholas Avenue. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY.—W. A. 
Hoburg, Jr., president ; R. Gies, secretary, 2351 Jerome Avenue. 

ALUMWI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SurR- 
GEons, Lone IsLanp.—Dudley D. Roberts, M.D., ’98, president ; Walter 
A. Sherwood, M.D., ’97, secretary and treasurer, Bergen Street and 
Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION.—Harry M. Sherman, M.D., ’80, presi- 
dent; John C. Spencer, M.D., ’82 C., ’85 P. and S., secretary, 590 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Cotorapo AssocraTion.—F. H. McNaught, M.D., ’78, president; 
Raymond J. McPhee, ’o5 L., secretary and treasurer, McPhee Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

CotumsBia (Missourr) AssocraTion.—Frank P. Graves, ’90 C., 
president; Isidor Loeb, Ph.D., ’o1, secretary and treasurer, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Connecticut AssocrATion.—Gustavus Eliot, M.D., ’80, president ; 
Charles S. Baldwin, ’88 C., secretary and treasurer, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

District oF CoLuMBIA AssocIATION.—W. Duncan McKim, M.D., 
75, C.,’78 P. and S., president ; Geo. O. Totten, Jr., ’91 Arch., secretary, 
808 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

ILLrnoIs AssociaTION.—John A. Ryerson, ’85 C., president ; George 
S. Rice, 87 S., secretary and treasurer, 734 Rookery, Chicago, III. 

InpIANA AssociaTion.—Oscar L. Pond, ’o2 L., Ph.D., ’07, presi- 
dent; Louis A. Bacon, T.C., secretary, 20 North Walnut St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Kansas City AssocrATION.—Rt. Rev. Edward R. Atwill, ’62 C., 
president ; Lester W. Hall, ’or L., secretary, 304 Fidelity Trust Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kentucky Assocration.—George S. Briggs, ’88 L., president; 
Franz A. Busse, ’03 S., secretary and treasurer, 900 Third Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mapison (Wisconsin) AssocraTion.—John L. Kind, Ph.D., ’06, 
president; D. L. Patterson, Pol. Sc., secretary, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

MICHIGAN AssocIATION.—E. Taylor Tappey, M.D., ’79, president ; 
Theodore A. McGraw, Jr., M.D., ’o2, secretary, 73 Cass St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Minnesota AssociaTIon.—David F. Simpson, ’84 L., president ; 
William A. Schaper, Ph.D., ’o1, secretary and treasurer, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION.—Victor Rosewater, Ph.B., ’91, Ph.D., ’93, 
president; William F. Milroy, M.D., ’82, secretary and treasurer, 
Omaha Medical College, Omaha, Neb. 

New Jersey AssocraTion.—Ruford Franklin, 86 C., president; 
Arthur Frederick Egner, ’03 C., secretary, 1015 Broad St., Newark, 
N. J. 
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NortH CaroLina Assocration.—Charles L. Raper, Ph.D., ’o2, 
president; Henry J. Highsmith, T.C., secretary and treasurer, Baptist 
University for Women, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ouro AssocraTion.—H. E. Handerson, M.D., 67, president ; Geo. 
H. Danton, ’o2 C., secretary and treasurer, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, O. 

PitTsBURGH AssocIATION.—G,. Harton Singer, ’80 S., president; 
Paul S. Ache, ’03 L., secretary, Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis AssoctaTion.—Hon. Julius S. Walsh, ’64 L., president ; 
George M. Tuttle, M.D., ’88 C., ’91 P. and S., secretary and treasurer, 
4519 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

VirRGINIA AssOcIATION.—Philip Taylor, M.D., ’76, president ; Jack- 
son Davis, Phil., secretary, Henrico Court House, Richmond, Va. 

WESTERN NEw York AssocriATION.—Rt. Rev. William D. Walker, 
’59 C., president ; Charles C. Farnham, ’89 L., secretary and treasurer, 
Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wisconsin Association.—Arthur C. Kletzsch, ’93 C., ’96 L., presi- 
dent ; Charles S. Carter, ’79 L., secretary, 472 City Hall Square, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


AtuMNI MemoriaL HAtt.—The completion of the building only 
awaits further contributions. The amount thus far subscribed is $103,- 
033-74, and about $150,000 remains to be secured. General Commit- 
tee: Julien T. Davies, ’66 C., president of the Alumni Association of 
the College ; T. M. Cheesman, M.D., ’78, president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the College of Physicians and Surgeons; John Parke Chan- 
ning, E.M., ’83, president of the Alumni Association of the Schools of 
Science ; Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, LL.B., ’75, president of the Alumni 
Association of the Law School; Prof. J, H. Van Amringe, ’60 C., 
Isaac N. Seligman, 76 C., B. Aymar Sands, ’74 C., treasurer, 31 
Nassau Street, Joseph Larocque, ’61 C., Geo. G. DeWitt, 67 C., Francis 
S. Bangs, ’78 C., Wm. Barclay Parsons, ’79 C., Edwin B. Holden, 
83 C., John B. Pine, ’77 C., secretary, 63 Wall Street. 
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STUDENT ENROLMENT, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 1857-1907 


Year No. of Students Year | No. of Students 








1856-1857 145 1882-1883 281 
1857-1858 152 1883-1884 264 
1858-1859 173 257 
1859-1860 202 241 
1860-1861 195 230 
1861-1862 211 228 
1862-1863 186 235 
1863-1864 158 269 
1864-1865 155 
1865-1866 149 
1866-1867 140 
1867-1868 144 
1868-1869 147 
1869-1870 129 
1870-1871 120 
1871-1872 116 
1872-1873 123 
1873-1874 127 
1874-1875 151 
1875-1876 172 
1876-1877 190 
1877-1878 227 
246 
278 
285 
295 

















PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE BY DECADES 
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¥857-1867.. . — 3.45 per cent. || 1887-1897... . 33-47 per cent. 
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Percentage of increase in 50 years (1857-1907) :3337.93 


* The figures for the present academic year are not final. 





Publications of the 


Columbia University Press 
The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HE PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 
tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 
lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 

shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOGRAPHY 
FRANOIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 nef. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. Tenth President of Columbia Col- 
lege in the City of New York. By JOHN FULTON. vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, portraits, $4.00 wet. 
CADWALLADER COLDEN. A Representative Eighteenth Century Official. By 
ALICE MAPELSDEN Keys, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 375, $2.25 net. 


BIOLOGY 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Srarr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the coopera- 
tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and Epwarp LEAMING. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 ne#. 
AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 
By EpmunD B. WILson, LL.D., with the cooperation of E>bwARD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 wef. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry FAIRFIELD Ossorn, 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 wet. 
VOL. II. and VOL. III. Af present out of print. 


VOL. IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
B. Witson, LL.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
Svo, cloth, pp. xvi+371, illustrated, $3.50 se?. 
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VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Witiiam Keir Brooks, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. Sve, cloth, pp. vili +339, $2.50 net. 
VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carxins, Ph.D., Professor of Proto- 
zoology, Columbia University. i8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 et. 
VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Professor of Ex- 
perimental Zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 set. 
VOL. VIII. THE DYNAMICS OF LIVING MATTER. By Jacques Logs, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of California. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 233, $3.00 net. 
VOL. IX. THE STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF ANTS. By W. M. WHEELER, 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology, American Museum of Natural History. In press: 
VOL. X. BEHAVIOR OF THE LOWER ORGANISMS. By H. S. JEnnINGs, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 366, $3.00 met. 


CHINESE 


OHINA AND THE OHINESE. By HersertT ALLEN GILES, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 29, $1.50 net. 

THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF CHINA TO THE END OF THE CHOU DYNASTY. 
By FRIEDRICH HiRTH, Ph.D., Dean Lung Professor of Chinese, Columbia University. 


In press. 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


@LASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 #e?. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 
THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $r.25 set. 
THE STRESS ACCENT IN LATIN POETRY. By EvizasetH HICKMAN DUBoISs, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp, v + 96, $1.25 et 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 
SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL, Ph.D. xamo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 set. 
ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, Ph.D. In two parts. 
PartI. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 wet. 
A HISTORY OF LITERARY ORITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Jog. 
EIAs SPINGARN, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University. z2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.§0 set. 
THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Osporn 
TAYLOR, A.M. zamo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 net. 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies by Lewis Ernsten. 


z2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 set 


PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By Jonn SmiTH HARRISON, Ph.D. 
xamo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 net. 
TRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHeare Krans, Ph.D. 
amo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $1.50 set. 
THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NaTHANIEL CHASE, Ph.D. 
z2mo, cloth, pp. xii + #50, $2.00 set. 





Economics 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RichmMonp Mayo-SmitTH, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 


Part I. Statistics and Sociology ° 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 se?. 
ParTII. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 wef. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 net 


THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 set. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 
xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 net. 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Exian Wi11- 
LIAM BAGSTER-COLLINS, A.M., Adjunct Professor of German in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. tamo, cloth, pp. ix+ 232, $1.50 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By FeRRIs GREENSLET, Ph.D. 
xamo, cloth, pp. xi + 235, $1.50 set. 

VOL. Il. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Joun Erskine, Ph.D. 
xamo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 net. 


VOL. II. CLASSICAL ECHOES IN TENNYSON. By WitFrRep P. Mustarp, 


Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Haverford College. x2mo, cloth, pp. xvi-+164, $1.25 mez. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GEOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. THE GLACIAL HISTORY OF NANTUCKET AND CAPE COD. By J. 
H. Witson, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 90, illustrated, $2.50 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. By GEORGE TOBIAS FLom, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 wet, 


VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. By Rupo.tr Tomso, Jr., Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, $1.00 mez. 
VOL. I, No. 3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conrap H. Norpsy.  8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY 
OF GERMANY. By ARTHUR F. je Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 81, $1.00 net. 


VOL. II, No.1. LAURENCE STERNE IN GERMANY. By Harvey WATERMAN 
THAYER, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. v-+188, $1.00 wet. 


VOL. II, No. 2. TYPES OF WELTSCHMERZ IN GERMAN POETRY. By WILHELM 
A. Braun, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. v-+91, $1.00 met. 
VOL. II, No. 3. EDWARD YOUNG IN GERMANY. By Joun Louis Kinp, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xiv + 186, $1.00 se#. 
VOL. III, No. 1. HEBBEL’S NIBELUNGEN. By Annina PeRiaM, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xiv + 220, $1.00 wet. 





HisTORY 

BISMAROK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroz Smiru, 
J.U.D., LL.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence, Columbia 
University. ramo, pp. ix +99, portrait, $1.00 wef. 
THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 

of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. Jounston, A.M. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 wet. 
A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 1754-1904. Published in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King’s College. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 493, illustrated, $2.50 met. 
CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN ALABAMA. By Wa LTER L. FLEMING, 

Ph.D., Professor of History in West Virginia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xxii + 815, illustrated, $5.00 #e¢. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF JAPAN AS A GREAT POWER. By 
Se1j1 G. Hisurpa, Px.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 289, $2.50 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. — 8ve, cloth, pp. xvi + 264, 3.00 net. 
INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $1.50 met. 
A ean OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By MontGomery SCHUYLER, Jr., 
8vo, cloth, pp, xi + 105, $1.50 wet, 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 wet. 
MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law, Columbia University. xamo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 wef. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Franx J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law, Columbia University. xamo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 met. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs JACKSON, 
LL.D., Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 set. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise of the 
Eleventh Century by SoLoMOoN IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S. WIsE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + x17, 61.95 wet. 
OLD BABYLONIAN TEMPLE RECORDS. By Rosert Jutius Lau, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 89 + 4r, plates, $1.50 wef. 
PARODY AND RELATED FORMS IN JEWISH LITERATURE. By Israer 
Davipson, Ph.D. In press. 


BUSTAN AL-UKUL, OR THE GARDEN OF WISDOM. By Davin Levine, Ph.D. 
In press. 


SIDON. A Study in Oriental History. By FREDERICK CARL EISELEN, Ph.D. Jn press. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 


to the Establishment of Christianity. By Henry OsBorn TayLor, A.M. 
In two volumes. Vol. I., pp. xi + 461. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 set. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Watrter T. 
Marvin, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 set. 
ROMANCE LITERATURE 
LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIIIth Century French Version 
of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 
Ph.D. Svo, cleth, pp. xlii + 462, 83.00 wet. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuarzs 
ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. zamo, cloth, pp. 10+2967, $r.50 set. 


CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. 
xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 set. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By RicHarp THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 wet, 
THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER'S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE TO GUIDO 
DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. By Georce L. Hamitton, A.M. 


zamo, cloth, pp. vi + 159, $2.25 net. 
THE ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT. By Louis Emit MENGER, Ph. 'D.. late Professor 
of Romance Philology, Bryn Mawr College. xramo, cloth, pp. xx + a portrait, $1.75 net. 


—— AND RACINE IN ENGLAND. By DororHeA FRANCES CANFIELD, 
zamo, cloth, pp. xiii + 295, $1.50 net. 


vaneerscassen OF THE CUADERNA VIA, as found in Berceo’s Vida de Santo 
Domingo de Silos. By JOHN DRISCOLL Fitz-GERALD, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 112, $x.25; paper, $1 00 mez. 


SOCIOLOGY 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By FRaAnkLin Henry Gipprncs, LL.D., 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 nef. 
CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Arruur CLEVELAND 


HALL, PH.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 427, $3.50 net. 


EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF. By Epwarp T. Devine, LL.D., Schiff Professor of 
Social Economy, Columbia University. x2mo, cloth, pp. viii + 45, 8.75 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
HEWITT LECTURES 


THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. Crark, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. vi + 228, $1.25 et. 


DANIEL DEFOE. By WiLtiAM P. TRENT, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, 
Columbia University. In press. 


REPUBLICAN PRANOE. By ApoLPpHE Conn, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University. In press. 


JESUP LECTURES 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. By Henry FAIRFIELD Osporn, LL.D., Sc.D., 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. dn press. 


ADDRESS 
The Macmillan Company 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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PUBLICATIONS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


A Journal Devoted to the Practical Problems of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation and the Professional Training of Teachers. Bimonthly 
except July; $1.00 per year, 30 cents a number 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
Teachers College Series 


This series continues the Educational numbers of the Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education. The numbers are attractively bound in 
cloth, the price of each being conditioned by its length, on an average about one cent a 
page. Subscriptions to the series are invited at 20 per cent. discount of the regular rate. 
Four or five numbers appear during the year 


The following new numbers are ready: 

No. 8 A History of Sixteenth Century Arithmetic. Lambert L. Jackson, Ph.D. 
250 pages. Price $2.00 

No. 9. The Public Primary School System of France, with special reference to the 
Training of Teachers, FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D. 302 pages. Price 
$2.50 

No. 11. The Seven Liberal Arts, A Study in Medieval Culture. Paut ABELSON, Ph.D. 
136 pages. Price $1.50 
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IN PREPARATION 
No. 12. Administration and Educational Work of American Juvenile Re- 
form Schools. Davin S. SHEDDEN, Ph.D. 


EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


. 1. The Massachusetts Report on Industrial and Technical Education. 
Reprinted by permission of the State of Massachusetts, Price 50 cents 
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THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 
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Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


THe New Era Printing Company 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1907 
TUESDAY, JULY 9, TO SATURDAY, AUGUST 17 


145 courses are offered, parallel and equivalent to those of the 
academic year and leading to the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., and the 
various diplomas in Teachers College. Special attention is given to 
Education, including Domestic Science, Geography, Kindergarten, and 
Manual Training, and Nature Study; to the sciences—Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, and Physiology; 


to the languages—English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, ‘and 
Spanish. Physical Education is given in 9 courses. The following 
subjects are also offered: Drawing, Economics, Fine Arts, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, and Psychology. 


All of these courses are open to properly qualified students without 
entrance examinations. 


Public lectures, concerts, and excursions add to the value and 
attractiveness of the Summer Session. 


Inexpensive living offered at the Residence Hall (Hartley for men, 
Whittier for women). 

Reduced railroad rates are offered to students of the Summer 
Session. 


The Announcement may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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ational Bank of Porth Almerica 


IN NEW YORK 
43-49 Exchange Place 
INCORPORATED 1851 


Capital and Surplus, $4,900,000 
Deposits, « « $25,900,900 


ALFRED H. CURTIS, - - President 
CHARLES W. MORSE, - Vice-President 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., - Vice-President 
WALTER W. LEE, - - Vice-President 
EDWARD B. WIRE, - -  - Cashier 
J. FREDERICK SWEASY, Assistant Cashier 
ADOLPH RADO, - - Assistant Cashier 


Manager Foreign Exchange” Department 
EDWARD D.: SHOTWELL 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN H. FLAGLER, - - 200 Broadway 
WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, - 32 Nassau 8t. 
MAHLON D. THATCHER, 

President First National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 
CHARLES W. MORSE, - - Vice-President 
ROBERT M. THOMPSON, 43 Exchange Place 
JOHN W. GATES, - - - 111 Broadway 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, 
President Knickerbocker Trust Co. 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB, - - 111 Broadway 
ALFRED H. CURTIS, - 


Issues travelers’ letters of credit available in all parts of the world 
United States, State and City Depositary 
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